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THIS article IS A GENERAL REVIEW OF VARIOUS ASPECTS OF 
SCHOOL DESEGREGATION AND INTEGRATION IN THE DEEP SOUTH. IT 
POINTS OUT THAT THERE HAS BEEN LITTLE SCIENTIFIC AND 
OeJCCTlVC INQUIRY into southern desegregation, information is 
NEEDED ABOUT NEGRO STUDENTS AND TEACHERS IN BIRACIAL SCHOOLS, 
STUDENT AND TEACHER ATTITUDES IN SEGREGATED AND DESEGREGATED 
SCHOOLS, TRAINING FOR TEACHING THE DISADVANTAGED, 
INSTRUCTIONAL INNOVATIONS, USE OF EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS IN 
DESEGREGATED SCHOOLS, AND THE FINANCIAL PROBLENS OF 
DESEGREGATED SCHOOL SYSTEMS. THE ACADEMIC SUCCESS OF STUDENTS 
OF BOTH RACES IN DESEGREGATED SCHOOLS SHOULD ALSO BE 
DCvJMENTED. OTHER TOPICS DESCRIBED AS REQUIRING FURTHER STUDY 
ARE COMMUNITY ATTITUDES TOWARDS DESEGREGATION, ADMINISTRATIVE 
LEADERSHIP IN THE DESEGREGATION PROCESS, AND THE USE OF NEGRO 
FACILITIES AFTER SEGREGATED SCHOOLS ARE CLOSED. THIS ARTICLE 
WAS PUBLISHED IN THE “PHI DELTA KAPFAN,” VOLUME 47, NUMBER 9, 
MAY 1966. (NH) 
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X \ ' POSITION OR POLICY. 

Desegregation and Integration 



A member of Phi Delta Kappa's Commission on Education 
and Human Rights outlines troublesome questions which must be 
solved before desegration and integration of schools can take 
place in the South, and offers some suggestions for solving them. 



By HERBERT W. WEY 



HE great desegregation game of how-not- 
to-do-it, so characteristic of the Deep South 
from 1955 to 1964, has given way to wide- 
spread effort toward a degree of racial mixing in 
the schools. The Civil Rights Act of 1964, em- 
powering the U.S. Office of Ed u ca t ion (USOE) 
to withhold federal funds from school systems fail- 
ing to desegregate and the U. S. Attorney General 
to force desegregation in all school systems, has 
been largely responsible for this acceptance of 
desegregation as a process. The 1964-65 school 
year began with only 604 of the 2,951 school dis- 
tricts in the eleven southern states having made a 
start toward desegregation. By the fall of 1965, 
2,816 of 2,882 school systems had presented plans 
for school desegregation to the USOE; 2,742 
hitve had plans accepted and are implementing 
them. 1 

Yet in many districts there is only token de- 
segregation — a handful of Negro students enter- 
ing previously all-white schools — and nothing 
approaching integration. According to a USOE 
sample survey including 2,891,000 Negroes in 
the schools of eleven southern states in die fall 
of 1965, only 216,000 or 7.5 per cent were en- 
rolled with white children. 

Integration is a much more inclusive and diffi- 
cult achievement; it means the realization of equal 
opportunity by deliberate cooperation without re- 
gard to racial barriers. 

Our concern, which is now primarily with 
problems of desegregation, is shifting perceptibly 
toward a focus on die many complicated prob- 
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lems of school integration. This paper delineates 
die overall problem of educational desegregation 
and integration in the Deep South and poses a 
number of troublesome questions for which re- 
search must find answers if progress in this criti- 
cal area of civil rights is to continue. 

Student Desegregation. The South is faced with 
the problem of planning for a form of accelerated 
school desegregation which will result in a de- 
fensible racial mixture in schools that had pre- 
viously been all Negro or all white. Although 
die “free-choice” plan elected by so many school 
systems in the South tends to move some Negro 
children into formerly all-white schools, it does 
nothing to move white students into all-Negro 
schools. In addition, among those school systems 
using this plan, no one knows the exact number 
in which not a single Negro “chose” to transfer 
to a white school. Districting does not seem to 
be the answer, because it usually results in de 
facto segregation, as it has in the North. The 
question as to what desegregation plan or {dans 
should be used has not been answered, fort it 
must be answered in die near future. There are 
at least the following possibilities: 

1. Inner-city schools of the metropolitan cen- 
ters might be combined with schools of the 
suburban and surrounding county areas into a 
metropolitan system, as in Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, and other heavily populated communities 
of die South. 

2. Urban areas may be divided into pie-shaped 
districts starting at the center where Negro popu- 
lation is usually most concentrated and extend- 
ing out into suburban areas. 

3. District-wide lines might be drawn deliber- 
ately to maximize racial balance. This is a farm 
of positive gerrymandering for desegregation 
purposes. 
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1 Statistical Summary of School Desegregation in Southern end 
Border States . Nashville, Term.: Southern Education Reporting Serv- 
ice, December, 1965. 
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